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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Annual Meeting. — The next annual meeting will be held in 
December at New Haven, Connecticut, in connection with those 
of the American Historical Association, the American Philological 
Association and the Archeological Institute of America. It is hoped 
that arrangements may be worked out for a joint program for at 
least one session. Our own program is likely to connect itself largely 
with the work of the Committees on Intellectual Interests and Stand- 
ards of Undergraduates and on Promotion of Research. 

American Council on Education. — At a recent meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the American Council on Education 
it was voted, after discussion of proposals made by this Associa- 
tion at the last annual meeting (see pages 3 and 4 of the February 

Bulletin) : 

To approve the establishment by the Council's office of a register 
of college and university professors and instructors. The Director 
was instructed to bring before the Committee at its next meeting 
forms for registration and a general plan for the conduct of such a 
service. It was further voted that a statement should be issued to 
the academic profession emphasizing the professional importance of a 
complete record of holders of collegiate and university posts and re- 
questing individual registrations at a fee sufficient to cover the cost 
of clerical service. 

To request the Chairman and the Director to appoint a committee 
of the Council to investigate the present status of discussion and 
agreements with respect to academic freedom and tenure with a view 
to recommending helpful action that might be taken by the Council. 

American University Union in Europe. — Dr. Paul van Dyke, 
Professor of Modern History at Princeton University, and now on 
leave of absence as Director of the Continental Division of the 
American University Union at 1 Rue de Fleurus, Paris, has accepted 
the invitation of the Trustees of the Union to retain the Directorship 
for 1922-23. 

Dr. Horatio S. Krans, Secretary and Assistant Director of the 
Continental Division, also retains his position for another year. 
He has held his present office since the war, thus securing a con- 
tinuity of administration which has contributed very considerably 
to the success of the undertaking. 
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The Rector of the University of Paris, at the suggestion of the 
officers of the Continental Division of the Union, has agreed to the 
appointment of advisers to American students in Paris. Three 
members of the Faculties of Letters, of Law (which includes Political 
Science) and of Science respectively have already been appointed. 
All of them have visited the United States, speak English, and are 
especially interested in American students, so that their advice and 
help will be of great service. The appointment of a similar adviser 
in the Faculty of Medicine is under consideration. 

The Association of American Colleges at its Annual Meet- 
ing, January 12-14, adopted the following resolutions on College 
Athletics: 

"This Association desires to put on record its disapproval of the 
evident tendency to over-emphasize the spectacular features of 
intercollegiate athletic sports. 

"We approve of athletics in the college. We should give them 
more support and encouragement, not less. But our effort should 
be directed to the building up of the health and physical wellbeing 
of all of our students and not directed primarily to the development 
of a few highly specialized athletes or to the winning of games. 
The intense rivalries and the excessive demands of the public have 
laid upon the colleges a strain to which they ought not to be subjected. 
The temptation to increase prestige by gaining athletic victories 
has resulted in some instances in the sacrificing of our ideals and in 
the lowering of the tone of intercollegiate contests. 

"Whether there is less of the professional spirit or more than has 
obtained in the past is perhaps a matter of debate — the important 
thing to register is that there is too much. 

"We consider it our bounden duty to see that there shall not be 
the least suspicion of professionalism or commercialism in our college 
athletics. To the end that we may put an end to certain conditions 
and practices that are at present a menace to the amateur spirit 
in college athletics, RESOLVED 

1. That we urge upon the colleges and universities of this Associa- 
tion a closer supervision and a stricter vigilance in excluding from their 
athletics every practice that has in it the least taint of the professional 
spirit, and so tc organize their athletics that the physical well-being of 
all the students may be secured. Specifically we recommend the 
general adoption by the members of this Association of the one year 
freshman rule and the rule known as the migratory rule. 
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2. That this Association request the Carnegie Foundation to pro- 
vide a survey of the athletic situation in our colleges in the hope 
that a way may be found and a general plan adopted by which clean 
athletics may be provided for all, and at the same time preserving 
the generous rivalries and enthusiasms of intercollegiate contests 
without undue sacrifice of energies and with no sacrifice of ideals." 

The following Officers were elected: 

President, C. A. Richmond, Union College; Vice-President, Samuel 
Plantz, Lawrence College; Executive Secretary, Dr. Robert L. Kelly; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College. 

Among the Committees are: 

Committee on Faculty and Student Scholarship: 

F. C. Ferry, Hamilton College; E. E. Brown, New York University; 
F. W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University; Samuel Plantz, Lawrence 
College; Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College; J. H. MacCracken, 
Lafayette College. 

Sabbatical Leave : 

O. E. Randall, Brown University; H. N. MacCracken, Vassar 
College; W. D. Scott, Northwestern University; C. A. Richmond, 
Union College; J. S. Nollen, Grinnell College. 

Academic Freedom : 

C. N. Cole, Oberlin College; J. W. Mauck, Hillsdale College; 
R. C. Flickinger, Northwestern University; H. M. Gage, Coe College; 
W. J. Hutchins, Berea College. 

Carnegie Foundation Annual Report. — The sixteenth annual 
report of the President and Treasurer contains the usual statistical 
details, showing 609 allowances now in force, aggregating approxi- 
mately $960,000; 98 of the allowances, aggregating approximately 
$110,000, are for persons connected with institutions not on the 
associated list. The total cost of retiring allowances and pensions 
to date is approximately $8,900,000, the largest aggregate for any 
single institution being $705,000 in the case of Harvard University. 

During the year it has been decided that teachers in associated 
institutions who were ineligible under the free pension plan, but who 
become contributors under the contractual plan, should have all 
the advantages of disability and guaranteed interest that are pro- 
vided by the Foundation, but that officers or teachers primarily 
engaged in university extension work are not eligible. 

The Executive Committee has adhered to its previous decision 
that the withdrawal of a teacher from the list of associated institu- 
tions, at any time after November 7, 1915, terminated his prospects 
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of a retiring allowance from the Foundation, even though he should 
later return to an associated institution, and that teachers were not 
eligible if they received an income from work other than teaching 
which was larger than that received from teaching. It also repeated 
the ruling that service as tutor could not count toward a retiring 
allowance. 

Four institutions have been added to the associated list: Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia; Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa; Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
and Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Details are given in regard to the conditions under which the 
following twenty-one institutions have adopted the contributory 
system : Acadia University, Antioch College, University of Alabama, 
Bates College, University of Cincinnati, Clark University, Converse 
College, Cornell College (Iowa), University of Dubuque, Fisk Uni- 
versity, Lehigh University, Stanford University, Marietta College, 
Meadville Theological School, Mount Holyoke College, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Rollins College, Smith College, Washington and 
Lee University, Wesleyan University and Winthrop College. Par- 
ticipation by teachers is explicitly required in the case of Clark 
University, Fisk University and Wesleyan University. 

There is an extended review of recent changes in college entrance 
requirements from which the following is quoted : 

"There was no change between 1912 and 1920 in the relative order 
of the four subjects most frequently prescribed, namely English, 
Mathematics, Latin, and the History, Civics, Economics group; 
they represented 90 per cent of the prescriptions in 1912 and 94 
per cent in 1920. Nor was there change in the fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth places, occupied by General Science, Greek, and Physics, both in 
1912 and 1920. German was more frequently prescribed than French 
in 1912, but vanished as a prescription in 1920. Chemistry had 
the smallest number of units of the ten subjects prescribed in 1912 
and of the nine prescribed in 1920, but it was the only subject in 
which the number of prescribed units increased. 

"Taking alternates and electives together, the most frequent sub- 
jects were Latin, German, and French, in 1912, and German, French, 
and Latin, in 1920; then Greek, Mathematics, the History group, 
English, and Spanish, in 1912, as compared with Spanish, History, 
etc., Greek, and Mathematics, in 1920. English dropped from 
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seventh to fifteenth place, Physics and Chemistry moved from ninth 
and tenth to eighth and ninth. 

"In alternates and electives combined, only three subjects Spanish, 
General Science, and Business — increased. All of the other decreased. 
In alternates and electives, English and Mathematics lost the most 
in 1920, they only losing more than half. Physics and Chemistry 
each decreased one-fourth; French and German decreased the 
least, about one-fifth. 

"In summarizing the relative frequency of the various subjects 
in prescriptions, alternates and electives, all together, a ratio of 
evaluation has been taken; namely, one, one-fourth, and one-eighth,, 
respectively — the average alternate group containing four subjects,, 
the average elective group eight. The most frequent subjects were 
thus: English, Mathematics, and Latin; the History, Civics, and 
Economics group; German and French, both in 1912 and 1920. 
The seventh, eighth and ninth subjects were Greek, Spanish, Gen- 
eral Science in 1912, and Spanish, General Science, and Greek in 1920. 
The next four subjects, Physics, Chemistry, Business, and Botany, 
retained their order. In the final group, consisting of Zoology, 
Physiography, and Drawing, in 1912, Physiography took first place 
in 1920. The continued predominance of the Classics and other 
traditional subjects is evident, as is the continuance in frequency 
of German over French. The small attention given to science and 
to the vocational subjects, Business and Drawing, are even more 
striking. 

"Among electives, Foreign Languages are everywhere first and 
Science everywhere second, except in the State Universities, where 
it is third. They give second place to History, which is elsewhere 
third. Mathematics is everywhere fourth, and English everywhere 
fifth. 

"Among the foreign languages, Latin is everywhere the favorite, 
German is still next in popularity; French next, quite closely; Greek 
next; and Spanish last. 

The report also discusses provision for the training of teachers, 
as well as medical and legal education. 

"A conspicuous recent change has involved the elimination in 
several states of the traditional and somewhat anomalous term 
normal school* and the formal substitution of the more appropriate 
title 'teachers college/ Only one (Rhode Island) appears to have 
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been attracted by the still better name, 'college of education,' in 
spite of its better form as well as its natural parallels in other types 
of professional training such as medicine, law, and engineering. 
The teacher would be the gainer by a co-ordination of this sort in 
the case of junior and undergraduate professional training, just as 
'schools of education* conforms to the accepted terminology for 
senior and graduate organizations. 

"California, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma 
and Rhode Island have thus rechristened their training institutions, 
usually granting them the right, if not already enjoyed, of conferring 
degrees. Massachusetts has bestowed the latter right upon its 
normal schools without altering their name. 

"Granted the power to survey the question of good teachers 
apart from the fortunes of this or that institution, the same efficient 
arrangement could easily be contrived between state colleges of 
education and a state university, or between one or more state 
colleges of education and others. Some form of intelligent, centralized 
control is probably necessary to bring this about, but it commends 
itself as a saner, more economical arrangement than to permit a 
group of schools whose number is determined by local needs of the 
lowest grade, to struggle blindly with fate and with each other to 
take on at once the proportions of institutions that serve quite 
different ends. 

"Another movement of an almost opposite character has shown 
signs of extension that are disquieting. This is the attempt to com- 
bine with established teacher training institutions the first two years 
of a college of liberal arts — the so-called 'junior college' curriculum. 
The wish to be known as a degree-granting teachers college, even of 
dwarfish disproportions, shows at least a desire to serve the profes- 
sional purpose; but to conduct adequately the first half of a liberal 
arts college course in the close institutional intimacy with a two- 
year teacher-preparatory curriculum that this arrangement necessi- 
tates, seems bound to cripple the professional procedure and purpose 
in a very serious manner. 

"There is no intention in what is said here of disparaging the 
junior college movement either as an outgrowth of municipal second- 
ary education or as found in separate institutions; it is intended to 
urge emphatically what experience has made clear beyond question, 
namely, that a sound school for teachers must have its own exclusive 
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curricula and student body, its own staff of teachers, its own build- 
ings and equipment, and its own independent budget and adminis- 
tration for the reasons that hold good of every other form of advanced 
professional training. ' ' 

A list is given of 147 residential law schools conferring degrees. 

The report proper closes with an extended review of pension sys- 
tems and pension legislation. 

College Entrance Examination Board. — The annual report 
of the Secretary, a pamphlet of more than 130 pages, deals primarily 
with the examinations of June, 1921, but contains an interesting dis- 
cussion of examinations as measures and of fluctuations in results of 
examinations. 

"At written examinations such as those held by the Board what 
are the factors that determine the results for a given candidate? 
Should these factors be separated; or may they be discussed in a 
satisfactory manner while in combination with each other? Can they 
be expressed quantitatively in terms of units defined with the same 
regard to rigorous thinking that one demands in the exact sciences? 

"Factors that come immediately into mind are the following: 

(1) The candidate's previous effort or exertion to master the sub- 
ject matter as presented to him by his teacher. 

(2) The adequacy of the textbooks studied by the candidate 
and the competence of his teacher. 

(3) The candidate's memory. 

(4) The candidate's logical power or ability to reason. 

(5) The candidate's constructive or creative power, depending 
chiefly upon his imagination and intuition. 

(6)' The candidate's power of expression, depending largely upon 
his skill in the use of good English. 

(7) The candidate's power of concentration, exhibited in part by 
his composure amid unusual and disturbing conditions. 

(8) The candidate's intellectual alertness. 

(9) The candidate's facility in writing rapidly and in arranging 
his work neatly, depending to some extent upon experience acquired 
at previous examinations. 

"Without question it would be very difficult year after year to 
produce examination papers for which these factors would be in- 
variable," says the report. "It is hardly conceivable that successive 
committees of examiners in a given subject would attach the same 
relative importance to memory, ability to reason, originality, power 
of expression, and skill in planning one's work." 
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This year, as an experiment, the Secretary has been asked by the 
Board to report not only percentages assigned by the readers, but 
also the grades of the candidates according to percentiles. The 
Board has appointed commissions on the revision of the definition 
of the requirements in mathematics, on the revision of the require- 
ment in history with a view to its radical simplification, on the 
feasibility of conducting oral examinations in the modern languages 
and a commission to investigate and report on general intelligence 
examinations and other new types of examination offered in secondary 
school subjects. 

The Board examined in 1921 more than 18,000 candidates, of 
whom nearly one-half came from schools in New England, and more 
than 11,000 were seeking admission to colleges in New England; 
2,713 of the candidates were seeking admission under the so-called 
New Plan. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1921, No. 8 — re- 
views foreign criticism of American education under the heads of 
American Educational Philosophy, The American School System, 
The Teacher, Elementary Education, Secondary Education, Uni- 
versities and Colleges, and Education as a Means of Control. A 
five page bibliography follows. 
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